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For “ The Friend.” 

The following account of a debate in refer- 
ence to the punishment for murder by death, 
or banishment to a desolate island, in a formal 
parliament of the Windward Society Islands, 
convened for discussing and adopting a code 
of laws prepared by missionary Nott, by re- 
quest of the natives, we extract from the 
Voyages and Travels of D. Tyerman and G. 
Bennett. Tyerman and Bennett, it may be 
well to state, were deputed by the London 
Missionary Society in the year 1821, to visit 
their missionary stations in the South Sea 
Islands, China, India, &c. The constitution 
of the isles provided, that the parliament 
should consist of one house, wherein each 
person should have one vote. ‘The members 
were the adult male branches of the royal 
family, the same of the principal chief, these 
being hereditary legislators: to which, as 
popular representatives, were added two of 
their own body out of the adult male inhabit- 
ants of each Mataaina, or district, appointed 
by themselves. The discussion and right 
settlement, (we think,) of so important a 
question as the punishment for murder by 
persons, who but a few years since were 
untutored and ungovernable savages in the 
daily practice of offering human sacrifices to 
blocks of wood and stone, conducted with a 
spirit, and candour, and good sense which 
would do credit to more enlightened assem- 
blies, may be read with instruction and inte- 
rest by all, and encourages the hope that as 
civilized, as well as other nations of the earth 
come more and more under the influence of 
the irresistible energies of that divine grace 
which has so miraculously dethroned the 
powers of darkness, so long predominant in 
those islands, the same wise and humane views 
of punishment may prevail. 


SEVENTH DAY, NINTH MONTH, 15, 1832. 


speech, you will understand what it is. 


NO. 49. 


The|land. My thought, therefore, is not with 


laws of England, from which country we have} Utami, but with Hitoti (though not because 
received so much good of every kind, must | the law of England, but because the Bible, 


not they be good? And do not the laws of 
“england punish murderers by death! Now, 
my thought is, that as England does so, it| 
would be well for us to do so. That is my 
thought.” 

Perfect silence followed; and it may be| 
observed here, that during the whole eight| 
days’ meeting of this parliament, in no in- 
stance were two speakers on their legs at 
the same time ; there was not an angry word 


orders it,) that we ought to punish with death 
every one found guilty of murder.” There 
was a lively exchange of looks all through 
the assembly, as if each had been deeply 
struck with the sentiments of the speaker, 
especially when he placed the ground of the 
punishment of death, not upon English pre- 
icedent, but Scripture authority. Another 
chief followed, and “ rising, seemed a pillar 
of state,’’ one whose aspect, and presence, 


uttered by one against another; nor did any|and costume of dress (richly native) made the 


assume the possession of more knowledge 
than the rest. In fact, none controverted the 
opinion of a preceding speaker, or even re- 
marked upon it, without some respectful com- 
mendations of what appeared praiseworthy in 
it, while, for reasons which he modestly but 
manfully assigned, he deemed another senti- 
ment better. 
After looking around to see whether any 
body were already up before him, Utami, the 
principal chief of Buanaauia, rose, and thus 
addressed the president: * The chicf of Pa- 
peeto has said well, that we have received 
great many good things from the kind Chris- 
tian people of England. 
we not received from Beretane’? (Britain ! 
Did they not send us (Area) the gospe 1? But 
does not Hitoti’s speech go too far! If we 
take the laws of England for our guide, then | 


Indeed, what have bring with me. 


spectators forget even him who had just sat 
down. His name was Tati; and on him all 
eyes were immediately and intensely fixed, 
while, with not less simplicity and deference 
to others than those who had preceded him, 
he spoke thus: “ Perhaps some of you may 
be surprised that I, who am the first chief 
here, and next to the royal family, should 
have held my peace so long. I wished to 
hear what my brethren would say, that ] might 
gather what thoughts had grown in their 
breasts on this great question. I am glad 
that I waited, because some thoughts are now 
growing in my own breast which I did not 

The chiefs, who have spoken 
)| be fore me, have spoken well. But is not the 
|speech of Upuparu like that of his brother, 
| Hitoti, in this way? If we cannot follow the 
laws of England, in all things, as Hitoti’s 


must we not punish with death those who| thoughts would perhaps lead us, because they 


break into a house? those who write a wrong | 


name? those who steal a sheep? and will 


any man in Tahiti say that death shouid grow | 


for these? No, no, this goes too far. So 
I think we should stop. 
written, I think, is good ; perhaps | am wrong, 
but that is my thought.” 

After a moment or two of stillness, Upu- 
paru, a noble, intelligent, and stately chief, 
stood forth. It was a pleasure to look upon 


his animated countenance and frank demea-} 
nour, without the smallest affectation either of 
superiority or condescension. He paid se-| 


vera] graceful compliments to the forme 
speakers, while, according to his thought, in 
some things each was right, and 


. 
England does so, was wrong, as has been shown 


On the question being proposed, Hitoti,| by Utami. For they are not the laws of Eng-| 
the principal chief of Papeeto, stood up, and | land which are to guide us, though they are| me that, in the New ‘Testament, our Saviour 


bowing to the president and the persons 


for life to a desolate island,) 


good ; the Bible is our perfect guide. Now 


\ d 
‘He that sheddeth man’s blood, 


days, and when you have heard my little|us that this was the reason of the law of Eng- 


The law, as it is 


each was) 
wrong. “ My brother Hitoti, who proposed that | 
we should punish murder with death, because | 


go too far,—must we not stop short of Upu- 
|paru, because his thoughts go too far like- 
wise! ‘The Bible, he says, is our perfect 
guide. Itis. But what does that Scripture 
}mean? ‘He that sheddeth man’s blood, by 
{man shall his blood be shed.’ Does not this 
| go so far that we cannot follow it to the end, 
)any more than we can follow the laws of Eng. 
lland all the way? Lam Tati; Lama judge ; 
a man is convicted before me; he has shed 
|blood ; I order him to be put to death; | 
ished his blood ; then who shall shed mine? 
| Here, because I cannot go so far, I must stop. 


r| This cannot be the meaning of those words. 


| But, perhaps, since many of the laws of the 
Old Testament were thrown down by the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and only some kept stand- 
ing upright,—perhaps, | say, this is one of 
| those which were thrown down. However, 
|as | am ignorant, some one else will show 


,| or his apostles have said the same thing con- 
around him, said, “* No doubt this isa good| Mitti Truter (the missionary Crook) was|cerning him that sheddeth man’s blood, as is 
law’’—(the proposed punishment was exile| preaching to us on (naming the day) from the| 

* but a thought | Scripture, 


has been growing in my heart for several|by man shall his blood be shed,’ and he told} 


said in the Old Testament. Show me this 
jin the New Testament, and then it must be 
jour guide.” 

Much cordial approbation was evident at 
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eee 
the conclusion of Tati’s speech, and its evan-| there. But if we kill him, where will his! 
gelical appeal seemed to remove some diffi-| soul go? sissippi, and the Recky Mountains. ‘Thou- 
culty and doubt respecting the true scriptural! Others spoke to the same purport, and in|sands of boatmen would have been slowly 
authority applicable to the case. Next rose) the result it was unanimously determined that|and laboriously warping, and rowing, and 
Pati, a chief and judge of Eimeo, formerly | banishment, not death, should be inflicted on|cordelling their boats, in a three months trip 
a high priest of Ore, and the first who, at the) murderers. It followed, of course, that the} up these mighty and long streams, which are 
hazard of his life, had abjured idolatry. “ My|extreme exercise of magisterial power, to|now ascended by steam boats in ten days. 
breast,” he exclaimed, “ is full of thought and| take away life, was excluded from every other| It may be safe sly asserted, that in many 
surprise and delight. When I look round at! case. Q. |respects, the improvements of fifty years 


this fare bure ra, (house of God,) in whic h} without steamboats, were brought to this 
we are assembled, and consider who we are| From Fiint’s History and Geography of Mississippi Valley. |country in five years after the invention. 
that take sweet counsel together here, it is to (Continued from page 380 The distant points of the Ohio and the Mis- 
me all mea huru e, (a thing of amazement,)| The order of things in the western coun-|sissippi used to be separated by distances 
and mea aa foaoa te aau, (a thing that makes| try naturally fosters a propensity for a float-|and obstacles of transit more formidable in 
glad my heart.) Tati has settled the question :|ing life on the waters. The inhabitants will| the passing than the Atlantic. ‘hese points 
for is it not the gospel that is our guide? 1) ultimately become as famous as the Chinese,|are now brought into juxtaposition. Dis- 
know many passages which forbid, but I know! ‘for having their habitancy in boats. In time|tances on the rivers are not, indeed, annihi- 
not one which commands, to kill. But then! of high waters, at the mouth of the Ohio, we|lated; but they are diminished to about an 
another thought is growing in my breast, and| were ou board an immensely large flat boat, eighth of their former extent; and their diffi- 
if you will hearken to my little speech, you| on which was kept a town, which had figured culties and dangers are reduced even more 
shall know what it is. Laws to punish those! in the papers as a place that bade fair to|than that. All the advantages of long rivers, 
that commit crime are good for us. But tell| rival the ancient metropolis of the Delta of} such as variety of soil, climate, productions, 
me, why do Christians punish? Isit because|the Nile. The tavern, the retail and dram| remain divested of all the disadvantages of 
we are angry, and have pleasure in causing| shops, together with the inhabitants, and no|distance and difficulty of ascent. ‘The day 
pain? Is it because we love revenge, as we | smn ll number of very merry customers, float-| that commemorates this invention should be 
did when we were heathens? None of these:|ed on the same bottom. We have seen aja holiday of interest, only second to that 
Christians do not love revenge ; Christions| large tinner’s establishment floating down| which gave birth to the nation. 
must not be angry ; they cannot have plea-|the Mississippi. Jt was a respectable manu- 
sure in causing pain—Christians do not there-| factory, and the articles were sold wholesale 
fore punish for these. Is it not that, by the} and retail. There were three apartments and 
suffering which is inflicted, we may pre vent} a number of hands. When they had mended 
the criminal from repeating his crime, andjall the tin, and vended all that they could 
frighten others from doing as he has done|sell in one place, they floated on to another. 
to deserve the like? Well, then, does not| A piece goods store, united with a book 
every body know that it would be a greater| store, is no uncommon establishment. We 
punishment to be banished for ever from) have heard of a large floating blacksmith’s 
Tahiti, to a desolate island, than just in a|establishment, and of another in which it 
moment to be put to death? And could the} was contemplated to work a trip hammer. 
banished man commit murder again there?) Besides the numerous periogues, or singular! 
and would not others be more frightened by| looking Spanish and French trading retail 
such a sentence than by one to take aw ay his| boats, ‘commonly called ‘chicken thieves,’ 
life? Somy thought is that Tati is right,|which scour the rivers within an hundred 
and the law had best remain as it has been | leagues of New Orleans, there are on all the 
written.” | wate ors of the west retail trading boats. 
One of the ’taata rii, or little men, a com- |'They are often fitted up with no inconsider- 
moner, representative of a district, now pre- lable ingenuity and show. The goods are 
sented himself, and was listened to with as, fancifully arranged on shelves. The delicate 
much attention as had been given to the! hands of the vender would bear a comparison 
lordly personages who preceded him. He with those of the spruce clerk behind our 
said : “As no one else stands up, I will make | city counters. Every considerable landing 
my little speech, because several pleasant/| place on the waters of the Ohio and the Mis- 
thoughts have been growing in my bre ast, and | sissippi, has in the spring a number of sta- 
I wish you to hear them. Pe rhaps every thing| tionary and inhabited boats, lying at the 
good and necessary has been said already by|shores. ‘They are too often dram shops, and 
the chiefs: yet as we are not met to adopt|resorts of all kinds of bad company. A 
this law or that law, because one great man, |severe inquiry ought to be instituted at all! 
or another, recommends it, but as we, the | these points, respecting the inmates and prac- 
taata rii, just the same as chiefs, are to throw ltices of these floating mansions of iniquity. 
all our thoughts together, that out of the| 


Orleans to the lakes, the sources of the Mis* 


It is, perhaps, necessary to have something 
of the experience which we have had, of the 
slowness, difficulty, and danger, of propelling 
boats against the current of these long rivers, 
fully to estimate the advantages of this in- 
vention. We have ascended the Mississippi 
in this way for fifty days in succession. We 
have had but too much of the same kind of 
experience on the other streams. We con- 
sidered ten miles a day as good progress. It 
is now refreshing, and it imparts a feeling of 
energy and power to the beholder, to see the 
large and beautiful steamboats scudding up 
the eddies, as though on the wing. When 
they have run out the eddy, and strike the 
current, it is a still more noble spectacle. 
The foam bursts into a sheet quite over the 
deck. The boat quivers for a moment with 
the concussion, and then, as though she had 
collected energy, and vanquished her enemy, 
she resumes her stately march, and mounts 
against the current five or six miles an hour. 
We have travelled ten days together between 
New Orleans and Louisville, more than an 
hundred miles in a day against the stream. 
The difficulty of ascending used to be the 
only one that was dreaded in the anticipation 
of a voyage of this kind. ‘This difficulty has 
now disappeared, and the only one that 
| romaine, is to furnish money for the trip. 
Even the expense, considering the luxury of 


There is no portion of the globe where|the fare and accomodation, is more moderate 
whole heap the meeting may make those to|the invention of steamboats should be so|than could be expected. A family in Pitts- 


stand upright which are best, whencesoever)|highly appreciated, as in the Valley of the| burgh wishes to make a social visit to a kin- 
they came—this is my thought. All that Mississippi. ‘This invention deserves to be! dred family on Red river. The trip, as 
Pati said was good ; but he did not mention!estimated the most memorable era of the| matters now stand, is but two thousand 
that one reason for punishing, (as a mission- west; and the name of the inventor ought to| miles. Servants, baggage, or ‘plunder,’ as 
ary told us, when he was reading the law to be handed down with glory to the genera-| |the phrase is, the family, and the family dog, 

us, in private,) is too make the offender good tions to come. No triumph of art over the|cat, and parrot, all go together. In twelve 
again if possible. Now if we kill a murder- obstacles of nature has ever been so com-| days they reach the point proposed. Even 
er, how can we make him better? But ifhe plete. But for this invention, the valley| the return is but a short voyage. Surely we 

be sent to a desolate island, where he is all, might have sustained a nation of farmers and must resist strong temptations, if we do not 
solitary, and compelled to think for himself, planters, and the comforts, the arts, refine-| become a social people. You are invited to 
it may please God to make the bad things in|/ments, and intelligence of the day, would|a breakfast at seventy miles distance. You 
his heart to die, and good things to grow have made their way slowly from New/go on board the passing steamboat, and are 
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transported during the night, so as to go out) announces that another steamboat is ap-| Account of the Russian Vapour-Bath, by T. 
in the morning, and reach your appointment. proaching you. The moving pageant glides S. Traill, M. D. 
The day will probably come, when the inha-| through a narrow passage, between an island,) «Phe existence in Hamburgh of two esta- 
bitants of the warm and sickly regions of the thick set with young cotton woods, so €VeN;! blishments where the Russian Vapour-bath is 
lower points of the Mississippi, will take}so beautiful, and regular, that they seem to} y.eq, brought to my recollection the descrip- 
their periodical migrations to the north, with | have been planted for a pleasure ground, and|jion5 given by Acerbi, and other travellers, of 
the geese and swans, and with them return the main shore. As you shoot out again) ihe intense heat and sudden transition to cold, 
to the south in the autumn. into the broad stream, you come in view Of a), much relished by the nations of northern 
We have compared the most beautiful plantation, with all its busy and cheerful ac-| Europe, and raised my curiosity to experience, 
steamboats of the Atlantic waters with those|companiments. At other times you - in my own person, the effects of this singular 
of the Mississippi; and we have seen none,| Sweeping along for many leagues together;| species of bathing. I was further induced to 
which in splendour and striking effect upon where either shore is a boundless and path-| take this step from finding myself suddenly 
the eye, and the luxury and comfort of accom- less wilderness. A contrast 1s thus strongly ‘oppressed with a violent feverish cold, which 
modation, surpass the Washington, Philadel- forced upon the mind, of the highest iM) raised my pulse considerably above 100°, and 
phia, Lady of the Lake, Florida, and some} provement and the latest pre-eminent InveN-| rendered ime little able to join the public din- 
others on these waters. We have been| tion of art, with the most lonely aspect of 2! ner-table in the Apollo Saal. 
amused in observing an Atlantic stranger, | grand but desolate nature—the most striking| Accompanied by two friends who wished 
who had heard us described by the phrase, | and complete assemblage of splendour and) to make the same experiment, | repaired to 
‘backwoodsmen,’ taking his first survey of\Comfort, the cheerfulness of a floating hotel,| the Aleranderbad, which is under the direc- 
such a steamboat. If there be any ground of| which carries, perhaps, hundreds of guests, | tion of its proprietor, a Jewish physician, who 
complaint, it is, that so much gorgeousness| With a wild and unlimited forest, it may be! paq liberally opened it gratuitously to the 
offends good taste, and seems to be in oppo-| an hundred miles in width, the abode only Of} embers of the Society of Naturforscher, then 
sition to that social ease and comfort, which bears, owls, and noxlous animals. | esscenbled at Hamburgh. We were ushered 
one would desire in such a place. Certain-| The Mississippi may be fairly considered) into very neat saloon, provided with six 
ly, there can be no comparison between the | @& the grand trunk of water communication ;| couches, beside each of which stood a dress- 
comfort of the passage from Cincinnati to|and the Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, White, Ar-| ing table, and a convenient apparatus for 
New Orleans in such a steamboat, and a voy- kansas, and Red rivers, the main arteries. | suspending the clothes of the bather. Here 
age at sea. The barren and boundless ex- Each of these again has its own system of] we undressed, and were furnished with long 
panse of waters soon tires upon every eye|Circulation. To the lakes, and the immense} ganne! dressing-gowns and warm. slippers, 
but a seaman’s. And then there are storms, | distances of the highest boatable waters of the! fer which we were all conducted into a small 
and the necessity of fastening the tables, and Alleghany, Monongahela, Kenhawa, Cum-| hot apartment, where we were desired to lay 
of holding to something to keep in bed. berland, lennessee, Yazoo, Mississippi, Mis-| acide our gowns and slippers, and were imme- 
There is the insupportable nausea of sea|Souri, Arkansas, and Red rivers, add commu-| giately introduced into the room called the 
sickness, and there is danger. Here you are| Mications with all the shores and rivers of the bath, in which the dim light, admitted through 
always near the shore, always see the green| northern lakes, the gulf of St. Lawrence,| 4 single window of three panes, just sufficed to 
earth; can always eat, write, and study un-|and the Atlantic sea board, by the Ohio and| now us that there were in it two persons, like 
disturbed. You can always obtain cream,| Erie canal, and the Pennsylvania canal; and) ourselves, in puris naturalibus ; one of whom 
fowls, vegetables, fruit, fresh meat, and wild| the numerous connections of all the Western) was an essential personage, the operator ; the 
game, in their season, from the shore. |boatable waters by canals, to which these] other a gentleman just finishing the process 
A stranger to this mode of travelling, Will naturally give birth; and we may safely by a copious effusion of cold water over his 
would find it difficult to describe his impres-| assert, that this valley is a sample entirely | body. This sudden introduction into an at- 
sions upon descending the Mississippi for by itself on our globe, of the ease and extent | mosphere of hot steam was so oppressive, that 
the first time in one of these steamboats) °f inland water communications. New Or#\{ was forced to cover my face with my hands, 
which we have named. He contemplates! !eans cannot have less than 40,000 miles of| +, moderate the painful impression on the lips 
the prodigious construction, with its double) !Mterior navigation on all her lakes, bayous,| » nq nostrils, and was compelled to withdraw 
tiers of cabins, and its separate establishment and hundreds of boatable streams, without | my head, as much as possible, from the most 
for the ladies, and its commodious arrange-| taking into view the added extent of the} peated part of the atmosphere, by sitting down 
ments for the deck passengers and the serv-|northern lakes, which will be connected] oy a Jow bench which ran along two sides of 
ants. Over head, about him, and below him,| With her by the Ohio canal. For water com-|the path. I soon felt that it would be abso- 
all is life and movement. He contemplates|™unication she has no rival nor compeer;!jytely impossible to endure the contact of any 
the splendour of the cabin, its beautiful|2md she may be justly denominated the queen} .o+¢ of covering in a temperature so high. 
finishing of the richest woods, its rich carpet-|f rivers. The whole western country is as! «Phe bath-room is about 15 feet long, by 
ing, its mirrors and fine furniture, its sliding | strongly marked off from any other region) shout as much in breadth. It is lined with 
tables, its bar room, and all its arrangements| by the number and extent of its navigable} wood, rendered quite black by constant immer- 
for the accommodation of a hundred cabin pas-| Waters, as it is by the greater magnitude of| .ion jn hot steam. On two sides it has three 
sengers. The fare is sumptuous, and every |'ts valley. 
thing in a style of splendour, order, and! — 
quiet, far exceeding most city taverns. You| Fer The Friend.” 
read, converse, walk, or sleep, as you choose.|_ Having often met with allusions to the 
You are not burdened by the restraint of| Russian manner of ablution by means of steam,| bench projects farthest into the room; they 
useless ceremony. ‘The varied and verdant} my attention was at once attracted to an arti-| rise two feet above each other ; and each has 
scenery shifts about you. The trees, the|cle ina late number of the Edinburgh New)}a wooden pillow at the ends. 
green islands, the houses on the shore, every; Philosophical Journal, on the subject; and| ‘In one corner, at the farther end of the 
thing has an appearance, as by enchantment,| having been amused myself by the perusal of| apartment, stands the furnace, which is sup- 
of moving past you. ‘The river fowl, with) it, am induced to forward an abstract for inser-| plied with fuel from without, and has a thin 
their white and extended lines, are wheeling|tion in “The Friend.” It may be truly| arch of fire-brick turned over the fire, against 
their flight above you. The sky is bright.| denominated a sweating process, and would| which the flame reverberates, until the arch is 
The river is dotted with boats beside and|seem to require no small share of firmness to| red hot. Over this arch is built a small brick 
below you. You hear the echo of their) encounter it, yet bating the birch rod, part of| chamber, the only aperture to which is by a 
bugle reverberating from the woods. Behind) the ceremony, the effect upon the whole, I|small door about two feet long, and fifteen 
the wooded point, you see the ascending co-| should think, must be pleasurable, and in some|inches wide, opening nearly to the level of 
lumn of smoke rising over the trees, which| cases, pexhaps, salubrious. R. ‘ithe arch. To increase the heated surface, 





| tiers of benches or rude couches, each of which 
\is calculated to hold two persons with their 
| feet toward each other ; so that twelve persons 
'might bathe at the same time. The lowest 
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| — 
numerous small earthen jars or broken pottery | wards ; and the application becomes general | large flat trough, which collects and carries off 
are piled on the arch, and all are kept up toa | over the body and limbs, as the bather turns| the water, jets of water play from the various 


low red heat. On these a basin of water is| 
occasionally dashed ; 
which instantly issue from the door of the| 
heated chamber, form the source of heat em-| 
ployed to maintain the temperature of the 
bath. 

“In the corner opposite to the furnace is a 
reservoir of cold water, into which the person 
who wanages the bath frequently, during our} 
stay in the bath, plunged to cool his surface, 
a prec caution not unnecessary for an individual 
who is exposed daily eight hours, stark naked, 
to a temperature quite oppressive to the unin- 
itiated. Yet this exposure and this alternation 
cannot be unhealthy; for | never saw a more 
athletic man than this person, who informed 
me that he had been constantly engaged in this 
occupation for sixteen or eighteen months. 

‘¢ The centre of the ceiling of the bath-room 
is perforated by numerous holes which allow a 
copious shower-bath of cold water to descend 
on the head of the bather, when a valve, man- 
aged by a cord, is opened. 

***Such is the apparatus necessary for a 
Russian vapour-bath. 

* Afier remaining some time in the bath, 
the first sensations of oppressive heat subsided, 
and I ascended to the second tier of benches, 
the wood of which, however, was somewhat 
cooled by the plentiful affusion of cold water. 
At each remove this operation is repeated ; 
otherwise the contact of the wood would be 
insupportable to the skin. It is needless to 


say, that the perspiration very soon began to 


run from every pore, not merely as a moist 
exhalation, but ran off in copious streams. 


This greatly moderated the sensation of heat. | 


** After lying extended for some time on the 


second tier of benches, a bucket of cold water | 


was dashed on the upper one, and we removed 
there ; but the heat, so near the ceiling, was! 
fully as oppressive as on first entering ; and 1} 
found it necessary to allow the air to enter my | 
nose through my fingers. If I inhaled it with 
the mouth wide open, I felt an oppressive heat 
in my chest ; but, by degrees, even this degree 
of heat became supportable, though I never 


was able to sit upright on the upper bench, so | 


strong was the temperature of the humid at- 
mosphere close to the ceiling. 


‘While we were groping our way from |room, where there was a plentiful supply of 


bench to bench, the assistant, more than once, 
plunged headlong into the cold bath to refresh 
himself, ere he commenced on us the next 
part of his professional occupation. 

“We were, one by one, requested to de-| 
scend to the second tier; and the assistant, | 


on his wooden couch. ‘The sensations pro- 
very far from producing that excessive redness | 
of the surface described by Acerbi. 

‘The operator now anoints the whole body | 
with a liquid mild soap; and, afier again 
mounting to the upper tier for some time, we | 
descend one by one to the middle of the floor, 
where a powerful affusion of cold water from 
the shower bath in the ceiling removes every 
vestige of soap. This sudden affusion of cold 
water is remarkably grateful: it is scarcely 
possible to describe the effect, which is highly 
exhilarating and refreshing. 

“It is usual again to undergo the steaming 
after the temperature of the bath is increased 
by the affusion of water on the glowing pot- 
tery in the furnace. For this purpose, the 
operator opens the door above described, and 
placing us out of the direction of the imme- 
diate efflux of the steam, he dashes, in succes- 
sive jets, a small bucket of water into the fur- 
nace. The apartment is instantly filled with 
clouds of steam, at a high temperature ; and 
when the door of the aperture is closed, we 
resume our places on the benches, gradually 
proceeding to the highest, as we become in- 
uerd to the temperature. From the upper 
jtier we finally descend to have the cold shower 
bath repeated ; after which we leave the 
bathing-room, are rubbed dry by assistants in 
the small heated apartment, where we resume 
the flannel dressing-gown and slippers, and are 
reconducted to the saloon, where we find the 
|couches spread with blankets ; and we recline 
|for half an hour in a most profuse perspiration, 
and in a state of luxurious langour, and men- 
ital tranquility. 

‘ The effect of the Russian vapour-bath is to 
atta the pulse, which soon regains its 
!natural standard on leaving the bath ; and, 
'when I took it in a highly feverish state, I was 
within an hour after entirely free of fever, and 
lable fully to enjoy the philosophic soirée that 
levening. 

“The process of the vapour-bath is com- 
ipleted by a plentiful supply of towels, with 
which we gradually dry the surface, while we 
jare well rubbed down by an assistant. We 
lthen resumed our dress, and retired to a coffee- 


| 


newspapers, and had a cup of good coffee. 

| I received from the liberal owner permis- 
sion to examine his splendid establishment of 
vapour and shower baths devoted to females. 
The vapour-bath resembles that already de- 
Iscribed, but is much neater. The vai ‘ety of 


grasping in his hand a bundle of birch rods,|shower-baths surprised me. They are of every 
began assiduously to whip his patients, who| conceivable form, from the powerful stream to 
lay extended on the bench at full length, from|the minute drizzling of water from orifices as 
head to heel. This application differs essen-|fine as a needle, which jet tiny streams of 
tially from the well remembered scholastic |warm or cold water, at the option of the bather, 
birch discipline ; for the leaves are left on the|in every possible direction on her person. By 
twigs, and the sensations produced in no way|means of polished brass arms, curved so as to 
resemble the effect of the instrument employed jenclose the body, moveable by universal joints, 
in English schools to convey a fundamental \connected with a cistern, and perforated with 
knowledge of Greek and Latin into the heads |innumerable minute holes, a cross- -fire of jets, 
of our youth. In fact, this species of whipping |(if [ may be allowed the expression,) is kept 
is performed very dexterously with a sort of|up on any 398 of the body. If the bather 
brushing motion, from the shoulders down-|inclines to sit, a perforated seat is placed on a 


|moveable arms from each side, from above, 


and the clouds cf steam | duced by this operation are agreeable, and are | and from below, so that every part of the sur- 


face is bedewed. A general stop-cock com- 

mands the whole flow of water, while each 
eenen: rod is under the control of one appro- 
priate to itself. ‘These are at the disposal of 
the bather ; and each trough or bath is sur- 
rounded by curtains to skreen the person from 
the eyes of the assistant. 

“ Similar shower-baths are appropriated to 
gentlemen. The whole forms one of the most 
elegant and perfect establishments of the kind 
I have ever seen, and is a source of emolument 
to the spirited proprietor. 

* | inquired anxiously into the medical effi- 
cacy of the Russian vapour-bath, and found 
that in chronic rheumatism, in the stiffness of 
limbs consequent on gout, and other long con- 
tinued inflammations, in some cases of palsy, in 
various cutaneous diseases, it is a most power- 
ful and valuable remedy. While in the esta- 
blishment, I saw an invalid enter, who inform- 
ed me, that, after severe acute rheumatism, 
of several months’ duration, he was so lame 
that he had been carried by two persons into 
the bath; but that, after five or six times un- 
dergoing the discipline i have described, he 
could walk alone as well as I saw him, (he 
had walked, aided by a stick, from his house 
to the bath,) and appeared confident that ina 
little time he should entirely recover the power 
and flexibility of his limbs. 

* From all 1 could learn in Hamburgh, I 
am inclined to consider the Russian vapour- 
bath as a most valuable remedy in some 
chronic diseases, and regret that we have not 
a similar establishment in any of our medical 
charitable institutions.” 


For “ The Friend.” 


THE AMERICAN SNOW BIRD. 


I have observed, that the Snow Bird not 
only breeds but remains all summer in the 
northern counties in this state. ‘They cannot 
endure great heat, which will account for 
their withdrawing to the north of the moun- 
tains as soon as winter is over. The district 
in which I have observed them, is the very 
elevated lands which lie along the head wa- 
ters of the Susquehanna; this of course is 
comparatively cool, and the unrivalled dense- 
ness of the forests must also aid in preserving 
them from the fervid rays of the sun. But 
even there they often appear to suffer much 
from the noontide heat on clear days in sum- 
mer. At such a time they may be seen perch- 
ed under shelter of the densest foliage they 
can find, their feathers ruffled, their wings 
drooping, and scarcely animation enough in 
them, to enable them to fly if you approach. 
What myriads of these enliveners of winter 
must be bred in our country. I have made 
many excursions through different parts of it, 
and [ never remember at the approach of a 
snow storm to have seen a single house for 
man or beast, that had not at least one flock 
of them about it. 

I have been led to these remarks by an ar- 
ticle which I have observed in a late paper, 
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and which, I think, would interest the read-!man. A feeling of melancholy crosses the| ‘That “the ceiling shall be of 


ers of * The Friend.” A SvupscrisBer. 


From the Raleigh Register. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—There are some things| 
in the history of nature involved in mystery 
and obscurity. Some can be explained by| 
the scientific reasoning of learned men, and| 
others depend on certain facts, which have 
never been discovered or investigated. In 
the course of one’s life, various objects are 
presented to our view, calculated to awaken 
our curiosity, and arrest our attention. ‘The 
habits of the American snow bird were unin- 
telligible to me from infancy. I concluded, 
however, that my ignorance would be dissi- 
pated when manhood advanced, and that the 
books of ornithologists would tell me all about 
the little blue bird with two white feathers in 
its tail. To my surprise, these only taught 
me what I knew before. According to them, 
the.snow bird is remarkable for the obscurity 
which hangs round its history. On the first 
approach of winter, it suddenly makes its ap- 
pearance in very numerous flocks, about the 
fences and hedges, andthe uninhabited houses 
of plantations. The inclemency of the wea- 
ther seems to make it court the society of} 
man. No one could heretofore tell me whence 
it came, or whither it went. Some supposed 
it to be another bird, which, by some myste- 
rious and irresistible power, entirely = 





its plumage. My doubts are now removed, 
and I am no longer compelled to believe the 
incredulous stories of the conversion of frogs 
and field sparrows into snow birds. ‘They 
migrate to the mountains in summer, both for 
the purposes of propagation and of enjoying 
an atmosphere congenial to their nature. 
They cannot live in hot climates, and exces- 
sive cold will destroy them. When the = 
tains become uninhabitable, by the congela- 
tion of ice and snow, and the berries which 
serve them for sustenance are destroyed, they 
pay their compliments to us of the plain. 

The following facts I derived from Gov. 
Stokes, in one of his interesting accounts of 
his own history. As one of the commission- 
ers to survey the boundary line between North 
Carolina and Tennessee, he passed over the 
Sinoky Mountain, for a distance of shout! 
eight miles. It is so thickly covered with 
trees and under-growth, as to be almost im-| 
passable ; and ground whortleberries are its! 
chief production. Bears and numerous other} 
wild beasts resort to it asa place of refuge 
when pursued by the hunters; and on the} 
whortleberry bushes snow birds build their 
nests. The providence of God is nowhere 
more conspicuous, than in the protection of| 
the innocent inhabitants of the Smoky Moun-| 
tain. From some cause or other, snakes do 
not establish their abode there, to devour the 
helpless callow of the apparent rightful owners 
of the shrubs and underwood. When this 
bird visits us, it delights to hover near stacks 
and meadows, feeding on the seed which they 
contain; while in very bleak weather, when 
the earth is covered with snow, it may be at- 
tracted to the windows of a house, by placing 
a few crumbs on the sill—the desolation 
around causing it to forget its natural fear of 








mind, and a mournful sadness depresses the 
heart, when the wide and dreary landscape, 
deserted by all the other light tenants of the 


barren air, is only enlivened by the presence| 


of the pitiful snow bird. Yet, even in the 
bitterest season, it is always gay and lively ; 
and the scenery around seems to have no 
saddening effect on its cheerful heart. 
a lesson was | taucht ! 


While left, in childhood’s rainbow hours, 
I’ve watch’d thee at the parlour pane, 
Hiding thee from ruthless showers, 
*Till vernal airs shall breathe again. 


O, how my youthful eyes would strain, 
Pursuing in the wayward track ; 

How oft I ’ve spread the attractive grain, 
To bring thy wandering pinions back ! 


Yes, gentle bird! I mind the time, 

Thou sportedst round my window seat— 
Thoughtless of evil as of crime, 

Pleas’d, it would seem, my face to greet. 


And feeding with confiding stay, 
On tiny crumbs I threw to thee; 

*T were base, ’twere eruel to betray 
A bird that ne’er had injur’d me! 


There breathes an everlasting power, 
Unknown, but felt ; unseen, but heard ; 

He clothes each tree, he tints each flower; 
His arm protects my darling bird. 


Let winter come with stormy voice, 

Let snow wreaths crown each highest hill ; 
He bids thee in the storm rejoice, 

He sees, protects, and feeds thee still. 


For “‘ The Friend."* 


Believing that the permanency ef our re- 
publican institutions so entirely depends 
upon the virtue and intelligence of the peo- 
ple, would it not be wise as well as humane 
in congress to enact a law, similar to the fol- 
lowing English bill, for the benefit of the 
thousands of poor ignorant children who are 
now employed in our numerous factories? 


Factory Bill.—The principal provisions of Mr. Sad- 
ler’s bill to regulate the labour of children and young 
persons in the mills and factories of the United 
Kingdom, are the following : 

“Whereas it is necessary that the hours of labour 
of children and young persons, employed in the mills 
and factories of whatever description, should be regu- 
lated, inasmuch as it has of late become a practice in 
many such mills and factories, to employ a great 
number of children and young persons, of both sexes, 
an unreasonable length of time, and late at night, 
and in many instances all night, to the great and 
manifest injury of the health and morals of such chil- 
dren and young persons— 

Be it enacted that “no person under the age of 
twenty-one years, shall be allowed to work during 
the night; that is to say, between seven o’clock in 
the evening and six in the morning, in any of the 
mills or manufactories of the United Kingdom.” 

That “no person, under the age of eighteen years, 
shall be employed in any mill or factory, in any de- 
scription of work whatsoever, more than ten hours a 
day, nor more than eight hours on a Saturday. 

That “there shall be allowed to every child or 
young person, in the course of the day, at least one 
hour and a half for meals and rest :— 

That “no child shall be employed in mills or facto- 
ries, in any description of work whatsoever, before 
nine years of age :— 

That “ the ceiling and walls of mills and factories 
shall be whitewashed every year :— 


What | 


2 


height :— 

| That offenders against this act “shall forfeit a sum 
| not exceeding 20/. nor less than 10l.:— 

“Only one penalty shall be recoverable in one 
| day.” 








From the “ Co-operator." 


THE FACTORY CHILD. 


An interesting little poem, attributed to 
| Richard Oasthey, Esq. of Fixby Hall, has 
| just issued from the press under the above 
title. It is a work which does credit to the 
heart of the writer, and adds another to the 
many obligations which the victims of the 
woollen factory system are under to him. 
The simplicity and unaffected style of the 
poem is not one of its least commendations. 
We extract the following ;— 










Poor gentle Mary goes with her heart oppressed, 
Hungry and tir’d: high heaves her pensive breast; 
Her little hands besmear’d with dye and oil, 
Depict the drudg’ry of her infant toil : 

Her youthful face how ting’d with anxious care! 
Her strength how weaken’d by the tainted air! 
No language can her secret griefs reveal ; 

Yet hearts there are that do not pity feel. 

Her rights to plead, and to set forth her wrongs, 
Would furnish matter for ten thousand tongues ; 
E’cn Brougham’s eloquence wou!d greatly fail 
To paint her woes !—Her own plain artless tale, 
The simple statements of her infant tongue, 
Speak louder facts than ever bards have sung. 


Such tender lambs, ere seven short years have pass’d» 
Must shiver in the morning’s wintry blast ; 
While others sleep and laugh their griefs to scorn, 
These children, early, wretched, and forlorn, 
Must leave their beds and to the factory go, 
Thro’ wind and rain, or thro’ the trackless snow, 
Their feet benumb’d, their fingers pinch’d with cold, 
Such state of suff’ring scarcely can be told. 

Ah, see their haggard looks! their frozen tears! 
Their inward anguish but too plain appears! 

See in their hearts conflicting passions war! 

None but a mother feels pure nature’s law. 

Behold that slender form, the first sad week, 
Stretch forth her infant hands her clothes to seck— 
“ Oh, father, is it time ?”—then drops her head; 
Again she starts in terror from her bed. 

The bell* begins, with fear her bosom quakes, 
And ev’ry nerve within her frame awakes. 

Half dress’d she runs (ye pious masters, hear! 
There must be punishment, or why this fear? 

In breathless haste, and oft goes wet to skin; 
Then asks some elder girl her frock to pin. 

Sut if too late, a demon in man’s form, 

Whose — bespeaks the gath’ring storm, 
With hand uplifted strikes the unfeeling blow, 
And in one moment lays the captive low. 
O’ercome with grief and fear, her spirits faint; 
She dares not weep, nor utter a complaint. 

For six long days the child is fore’d to hear 

The hellish words of those who curse and swear— 
All words obscene which mortals can invent: 
Then on the Sunday to the school is sent. 

But what impressions can instruction make 

Worn out with toil, she cannot keep awake. 


* The factory bell. 


No man knows what he can do, till he is 
firmly resolved to do whatever he can. When 
men have thought themselves obliged to set 
about any business in good earnest, they have 
done that which their indolence made them 
suppose impossible. —M. Review, 1750. 


Diep, on fifth day morning, the 13th inst., 
in the 77th year of herage, Dororny Lareg, 
relict of the late Ebenezer Large, of this city. 
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For “ The Friend.” | steady bottom way. The present state of! of several small tracts, calculated to ameliorate 
JOHN GRIFFITH. the church loudly calls upon us, for the en-| the condition of the poor, by inculeating ha- 
I have seen with approbation, extracts) tire resignation, faith, hope, charity, and pa-| bits of industry, temperance, and economy. 
from the Journal of John Griffith, at different | tience, of the ministers of the gospel. He began business with only a small capi- 
times inserted in the pages of “The Friend.”| ‘The diversities of gifts, operations, and) tal ; but by persevering diligence and strict 
This narrative of a devoted Christian minis-| administrations, from the one spirit, are! integrity, he was enabled, through the divine 
ter’s travels and labours in the work of the) beautiful and serviceable: as the stars in the) blessing, not only to realize a competency 
gospel, I esteem among the most valuable of| firmament are not all of one magnitude, have! for his declining years, but for contributing 
that instructive class of publications; it is re-/ not all one station nor degree of lustre, but liberally to the support of many public insti- 
plete with evidence of a clear understanding} are each ornamental and serviceable in their) tutions.. His private charities also were ex- 
and great depth of experience in religious} respective places and seasons. lhe Lord | tensive, and regulated by a careful disctimi- 
concerns. The brief testimony respecting] bless thee, be thy shield and exceeding great) nation, consistently with the moderate but 
him from the monthly meeting of Witham,|reward in time here, and in eternity here-|sound views with which he set out in hfe, he 
in Essex, England, of which he was a mem-|after. Now as the apostle, in a paternal | early withdrew himself from business upon 
ber, declares, that his ministry was “sound,| way, advised his son Timothy to drink wd | ee se and devoted much of his time and 
powerful, and clear ;” that in discipline he|longer water, but use a little wine for his| attention to relieve the distresses, and pro- 
was “diligent and judicious.” And this|stomach’s sake and his often infirmities: 1|mote the comforts of his fellow creatures. 
opinion of his eminent qualifications for reli-| desire, as thou servest not an austere man or} Accustomed to a patient examination and 
gious service, is fully corroborated by the} hard master, but the most merciful and boun-|comprehensive view of whatever subject en- 
following letter of David Hall, recorded at|tiful King of kings and Lord of lords, thou gaged his attention, whether originating in his 
‘page 144 of the Journal. Of David Hall it}wilt take due care of thyself, and rightly) own mind, or submitted to his consideration 
may be inferred, from a previous passage in|consider thy constitution. Do not drive on by others, he was cautious in his decisions. 
the Journal, that he was in the capacity of a|too fast in this cold climate and season of|His acknowledged prudence and discretion, 
teacher of youth at Skipton in Yorkshire.| the year ; consider, nets are not always to be| aided by experience, qualified him in no com- 
The letter is thus introduced :—“ Next day|spread and cast into the sea, but sometimes mon degree to assist by his advice and coun- 
i had a very comfortable open meeting at|to be mended and repaired. Thou finds the| sel, in a way which generally commanded the 
Bradford, and went to Keighley, which was| good seed lies low in many bosoms, and|confidence of those who applied to him for 
also an open satisfactory meeting. There I| many meetings ; experience teaches thee that that purpose. indeed such was the estima- 
received from my worthy friend David Hall,)where and when our Master suffers, who|tion in which his judgment was held, that he 
by the hands of his wife, a truly substantial| said, “where I am, there shall my servant was ofien consulted by many to whom he was 
and encouraging letter : as it contains matter] be,” we ought to be content to suffer with personally unknown. He was not only mas- 
of weighty instruction, I willingly give it aj him ; that when he reigns, we may also reign|ter of his own talents, but possessed the 
place here, not doubting but it will be very} with him: shall the servant think to reign,| power of finding out the talents of others, and 
agreeable to some readers, and think it can-| when and where his Lord and master suffler- of rendering them subservient to the accom- 
not hurt any.” eth? There are, my dear friend, thou know- plishment of his views and purposes. These 
He judged wisely ; and I venture to offer] est, times of sitting at the king’s gate, a safe,| views, when compared with those of others, 
it as a rare specimen of epistolary writing—| honourable, and profitable situation, previous might at times appear singular ; but they uni- 
excellent in matter—easy, energetic, and|to advancement; they that are faithful in this formly tended to exalt the character, and pro- 
beautifully idiomatical and figurative in style.| low, safe sitting, in due time receive a call| mote the happiness of mankind. 
; D. |from the king to put on his royal robes, | As a member of our religious Society, he 
mount his horse and ride around, which is aj was sincere and consistent, and highly ser- 
high dignity and a high day; yet those sojviceable in the meeting in which he resided. 
, |favoured must not expect always to sit in| He was for many years in the station of over- 
everlasting and glorious gospel of peace, 1) that saddle, nor always to be clothed Wwith| seer, and by his services proved himself emi- 
hereby kindly salute thee, and thy dear com-| that royal apparel, but as certainly dismount,|nently qualified for the office. 
panion and fellow-labourer in the acceptable as ever they mounted; and must by no means| Deeply sensible to whom he was indebted 
work thou art now engaged in; not forget- forget the road to the honourable king’s|for the numerous blessings he enjoyed, he 
ting his worthy consort Margaret, when thou! gate, and their honourable seat there. We|was a good example in the attendance of 
seest her. Be not xt al! discouraged on any! ghould be glad to see thee here once more.| meetings appointed for divine worship ; and 
account, for I trust thy good Lord and mas- Pray write to us. My wife joins with me in! on the week days, in order to afford an op- 
ter whom thou serves, who made thee willing| dear love to thee, and those above men-| portunity for all his family to attend, he was, 
to leave thy outward habitation &nd little| tioned. I am thy truly affectionate friend, | Son many years during the latter part of the 
ones, and to traverse the rugged ocean with : Davip Haut. | time he was in business, in the regular prac- 
thy life in thy hand, as an ambassador in Skipton, the 19th of 10th month, 1748. tice of shutting up his shop ; evincing therein 
Christ’s stead, to preach glad tidings of good| ame a self-denial and a sense of religious obliga- 
things to the meek; to call upon and rouse From the Annual Monitor. tion, worthy of the serious attention of all. 
the indolent and careless; to direct the} Jon Broavueap, of Leeds, (England,)| In meetings for discipline he took an active 
straying sheep unto the fold of rest; to ras | died, 2d month, 1830, aged nearly 69 years. | part ; and, convinced of the great importance 
the drooping ones that are now too low, and! "The memory of this esteemed Friend, whe-| of a proper exercise of the discipline, he was 
endeavour to bring down the lofty that ane | ther we contemplate his character in a civil) steadily concerned to maintain it in the right 
too high, to the true centre, even the midst) or religious point of view, will long be|authority, and to promote, upon the solid 
of the path of judgment: in short, to bring| cherished by those who were acquainted with| ground of conviction, the support of the va- 
unto us the pledges of thy master’s love and | him, |rious testimonies peculiar to us. His obser- 


thine, and to receive ours ; who, after he had) Born in a retired part of the country, near) vations often indicated great clearness of 
in his wisdom and counsel, suffered thee to| fJuddersfield, his education was exceedingly | 


: ear | judgment, and, especially as he advanced in 
be taken captive* for the trial of thy faith, in) |imited; but naturally endowed with a strong | years, increased weightiness of spirit. 


mercy ransomed thee as an evidence of his| mind, he found means, as he grew up, by; For a period of more than thirty years pre- 
power, will never leave thee nor forsake) reading and accurate observation of men andj vious to his decease, he was the faithful, 
thee. I have unity with thy spirit, gift, and) things, so to cultivate his understanding as} zealous, active friend and supporter of the in- 
with the manner of the administration there-| preatly to compensate for this disadvantage ;| stitution at Ackworth. To the superintend- 
of. I entreat thee, dear brother, keep to thy and eventually he obtained a well digested|ent and other branches of the family, his 


“Tet visits were peculiarly acceptable. He was 




















Esteemed and well beloved Friend, 
In the sweet spirit and fellowship of the 





* He had been captured at sea. fund of useful knowledge. He was the author 











thoroughly acquainted with the discipline and 
economy of the institution, and manifested 
his solicitude for its welfare, not only by 
counsel in cases of difficulty, but by a variety 
of active services, which will long endear his 
memory to the inmates of that large family. 

The health of this dear Friend had been 
gradually declining for some years; but until 
within a few months of his decease, he regu- 
larly got out to his own meeting. When 
from increasing weakness he was wholly con- 
fined to the house, his patience was truly ex- 
emplary ; and he was mercifully preserved in 
a sweet frame of mind, and enabled to look 
forward with pious resignation and humble 
hope ;—hope founded, not upon any good 
works which he had been enabled to perform, 
for these were very low in his estimation, but 
solely upon the mercy of God in Christ Jesus. 
He was often drawn thankfully to number his 
blessings, and to commemorate the goodness 
of his heavenly Father, mercifully extended 
to him all his life long. When near the so- 
lemn close, he took an affectionate leave of 
his dear wife ; and on being asked how he 
felt, he replied: “ Comfortable, very com- 
fortable ;” the sweet serenity of his counten- 
ance, which at the time was remarkable, af- 
fording to his surviving friends an additional 
evidence that his end was peace. 


Iron Steam Boat.—A steam vessel has just 
been completed for the East India Company, 


built of wrought iron, by Maudsley & Co. It 
is intended for towing on the Ganges. The 


whole is of iron except the deck, which is of 
plank ; she is flat-bottomed ; the iron half an 
inch thick, in large plates, is rivetted together 
by curiously-contrived rivets on an improved 
method. Her length is 125 feet, and she is 
about 24 in breadth, and 11 between decks. 
The number of rivets used in building this 
vessel is upwards of thirty thousand, and it is 
expected she will not draw more than one 
foot eleven inches of water. The steam-boats 
at present on the Ganges are found not to an- 
swer, on account of some worm which eats 
into the wood, and in a few years destroys 
them. She has been seven months building, 
and latterly 300 men have been employed on 
her; and, when her steam-engine is on board, 
with all the apparatus and the fittings up, it is 
computed that she will have cost £20,000. 
Iler steam-engine is sixty horse power. She 
is the first iron steam-boat that ever floated on 
the Thames. 

Steam Carriages.—On Friday, Mr. Walter 
Hancock, of Stratford, made the first public 
experiment with his new steam-carriage. 
veral scientific gentlemen attended, from Lon-| 
don, and sixteen of them took their seats in| 


Se- 


the two bodies. ‘The carriage, guided by Mr. | = 


Hancock in front, was put in motion by his} 
turning a lever connected with the steam-cock | 
of the boiler, and proceeded through Stratford, | 


up the hill, to the Green Man, on the Forest, | 
at a steady pace of eight miles an hour. 
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carriage. In fact, the experiment was most 
successful, and we may henceforward look to 
the rapid introduction of a safe and greatly im- 
proved mode of travelling, leading to a very 
important revolution in the domestic economy 
of nations. The carriage in question has two 
bodies for sixteen passengers, and two seats 
for outside ones. ‘This double body occupies 
a length of ten feet, and the engine-house and 
apparatus about eight feet in the rear. The 
quantity of fuel consumed during this trip was 
about two and a half bushels of coke, the fire 
being fed behind. The stock of water con- 


flict of mind, on account of his everlasting welfare, 
often saying that his Lord had forsaken him, and that 
he sometimes thought he was cast off for ever; yet, 
after wading through deep baptisms of spirit, was fa- 
voured with entire resignation to the dispensation of 
Providence in the result of his disease. ‘Toward the 
close of his life, he at different times observed to some 
of his relatives, that he believed his measure of suffer- 
ing was nearly full ; and that he should rejoice when 
the time of his release came. Being greatly distress- 
ed by difficulty of breathing, he frequently expressed 
a fear Jest he should not be favoured with patience 
suitable for the occasion. And we doubt not, but his 
immortal spirit is now at rest with the righteous of 
every generation. 





, the 26th of 7th month last, in the 71st year 


verted into steam was about three barrels, or |of her age, Desire Woop, late wife of Jonathan Wood, 
one hundred gallons. The height of the vehicle |of Marion Township, Marion county, Ohio, known in 


is nine feet, and it stands three feet eight inches 
from the ground. ‘The boiler is of the de- 


scription called tabular, and in this engine it}, 


places of her former residence by the name of Desire 
Osborn. She was a respectable member of the Society 
f Friends, generally beloved by all that knew her; in 
haracter truly a peace-maker, and the sympathy and 


consists of twelve chambers, each distinct, and |attention to the poor, the sick and afflicted, which 
formed of the best charcoal-iron, so that no|hath conspicuously marked her useful life, is worthy 


explosion is probable, and if any took place, 
it could only be of one of the chambers, and 
inconsequential. 


of imitation. Many who have been objects of her 
tender regard no doubt will remember her with feel- 
ings of tenderness, and unite in the belief, that the 


This carriage is built for the | language is applicable to her, “ Blessed are the dead 


Greenwich road, and it will perform that jour- | that die in the Lord, from henceforth, yea saith the 


ney in halfan hour. The facility of stopping 
is perfect, and its traverses on a crowded 
road are effected with a far greater surety than 
in any carriages drawn even by the best train- 
ed horses. 


spirit, for they rest from their labours and their works 
do follow them.” 


The 24th ult. was interred at Ghent, state of New 
York, in the 78th year of his age, Amos Carpenter, 
who died the preceding day, having been ill of the 


It turns in the shortest compass, | disorder which terminated his existence about twelv: 


and, in fact, possesses all the best qualities of| days. 


a modern-built carriage. 
with omnibus bodies, to carry fourteen pass- 
engers, are now building, of somewhat lighter 


Other carriages}. 


He was one of the very few in his particular meet- 
ing, who remained with Friends, and after the sepa- 
tation took place they met at his house, when his 
health would permit, which for many years had been 


construction, which are intended to travel | delicate, and since the year 1828 confined him to his 


about twelve miles an hour. 
is placed in the rear of the carriage, and the 


boiler and fire at the extremity, no inconveni- 


As the engine jown habitation. 


At times he laboured under the pressure of much 
bodily suffering, which he endured with patience and 
equanimity of mind, evincing that his dependance was 


ence is experienced by the passengers from | placed on the Lord, being at times enabled gratefully 
noise, heat, or smoke, and the sensation is|to commemorate his tender mercies and gracious 


precisely that of travelling in any other carri-| 4 


age. 


Tabular View of Schools in the Ionian Islands. 


From a statement presented to the Senate 


alings with him. 

This dear friend was educated amongst the presby- 
terians, and remained many years an esteemed mem- 
ber of their community ; and being earnestly engaged 

|}to press after reconciliation with God, through the 

merits and mediation of Jesus Christ our Lord, he 
became gradually weaned from external dependencies, 
| and attached himself to the religious Society of 


of the Jonian Islands, Sept. 15, 1831, I have | Friends, and was admitted a member of the monthly 


extracted the following general account of 


schools for boys in the seven Islands, on the 
Lancasterian System. 





ISLANDS. SCHOOLS. SUHOLARS. 
Corfu Q7 1127 
Paxo 5 199 
Santa Maura 12 369 
Cephalonia 24 944 
Ithaca q 435 
Zante 37 1010 
Cerigo 5 194 

Total 117 4278 
OBITUARY. 


Dirp, at his residence, in Starkshorough, Addison 


| meeting of East Hoosack. 

Some time after his second marriage he removed 
| with his family to Clinakill, (now Ghent,) and be- 
came a member of Hudson monthly meeting, and by 
{that meeting was acknowledged as a minister. 

| He wasa firm believer in the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, and deeply pained when he apprehend- 
jed many of his fellow professors were swerving there- 
from, and he felt constrained to expostulate with and 
warm them of the awful consequences which would 
inevitably ensue. 

He was a man of great integrity and uprightness, and 
it grieved him tosee inothers a departure therefrom. To 
many of his relatives and friends his memory will re- 

|main precious, and whilst they call to mind his cheer- 
ful acquiescence with the will of his heavenly Father, 
his readiness to do good to all, his care to visit and 
aid the sick and afflicted, the comfortable persuasion 
is felt—that his purified spirit hath gained admittance 
into that glorious city where there shall in no wise 
enter any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, ot maketh a lie, but they which 
are written in the Lamb’s book of life. 

Diep, the 22d of 6th month last, in the 77th year of 








county, Vermont, on seventh day morning, the 28th | her age, Purse Husss, a member and elder of Little 


"| of seventh month, 1832, Davrp Carrenter, a respect-| Egg Harbour monthly meeting. 
He! able member of the Society of Friends, aged thirty-two | attachment to order and sound principles. 


then turned short, and returned to the factory| years. He was violently seized of a bilious com. 


She was firm in her 





, the 20th of 7th month last, Parse Writs, 


within forty minutes, after running about seven| P!#int on the Ist of third month, which terminated | widow of Eleakim Willits, in the 80th year of her 
miles:in the slescantest menne ae ad wit in an affection of the lungs, and he bore this pain-|age. She was favoured with a continuance to the last 
the Peer : a VIN 8) ful illness with patience and resignation. In the | of that stability and evenness of disposition which so 
perfect sense of security to every one in the forepart of it, he underwent much anxiety and con-' peculiarly attended her through life. 
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In regard to the cholera we continue to have gréat 
cause for humble thankfulness in this city,—for the 
last seven days up to yesterday, there have been but 
two deaths from that cause reported to the board of 
health. 

The number of deaths by cholera in the city of 
New York, during the week, ending on seventh day 
the 8th inst., is stated at 201. 

At Baltimore the report for the 24 hours, ending at 
10 o'clock on the 7th inst., the number of deaths by 
cholera is stated at 55—23 white, ana 32 coloured, 
since which the number has diminished—being from 
20 to 24 per day. 

At Washington, D. C. the average number per day 
about 12. The disease has extended to Georgetown. 


The panic created by the ravages of the cholera in 
Scotland, appears to have exceeded even that expe- 
rienced in this city, as its attacks, in Glasgow, were 
not confined to the destitute and intemperate, but 
were indiscriminate. 

The Glasgow paper says—“It is no uncommon 
thing for a man to part with his friend in the evening, 
and in the morning to hear that he is in his grave; 
persons in robust health are suddenly attacked, and 
in a few hours fall beneath its pressure. The alarm 
is greatly aggravated by the mysterious nature of the 
disease, which sets the best medical skill at defiance.” 
—New York Paper. 

Cholera in England and Scotland.—August 3d. 
Total number of cases up to this day, 24,088, deaths 
9,057. 
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| menace or entreaty, he united that undissem- 
bled modesty which is observed, in a multitude 
| of instances, to be coupled with genuine great- 
ness. 

“The retired life to which Judge Ewing 
was led, kept him out of the public view, so 
\far as was consistent with extensive business. 


|Had he yielded to the importunity of those| 
who knew him best, his virtues and talents) 
|would long since have been exhibited to a} 
seclusion, | 


larger circle of admirers. The 
|however, which he loved, while it concealed 
some of his excellences, gave to others an 
expansion and strength which are very rare. 
He shone, where many who are great in pub- 
‘lic often fail, in the domestic circle. He was 
,as much the object of sincere veneration at his 
| fireside, as upon the bench. 

| The Chief Justice was a man with whom 
|no one dared to trifle, for his character over- 
|awed insolence itself, yet there was no rigour 
in his demeanor or discourse.—Minutely ob- 
{servant of all that is demanded by decorum, 
and strictly regular and dignified in all bis 
|pursuits, he was forbearing, courteous, and 
{serene. No man was more truly—in all the 
\tender import of these terms—the hushand 
ithe futher, or the friend. In this circle hi 
| place can never be filled. 


| “ Among the thousands who have chosen 
| Mr. Ewing, in former years, to be their con- 
fidential agent, and the depository of their 


counsels, none could ever complain of levity, 


5 


s 


Notwithstanding we have already inserted |indiflerence, or neglect ; still less of disinge-| 
a short notice respecting the death of the late|nuousness, imprudence, or ignorance. Up-| 
estimable Judge Ewing, we doubt not the fol-|rightness, independence, regularity, caution, | 


lowing additional testimonials to his worth will| were engraven upon his conduct. 


As he was 
in no respect a J 

Leneel enterprise, might, perhaps, have been 
| difficult, but to detach him from it after con- 


|viction, was impossible. He was not accessi- 


be interesting to our readers :— 


OBITUARY. 
‘* Died in Trenton, on the morning of the 
5th ult., in the 53d year of his age, the Hon. | : : ; 
Cicsmeus Werrna, Chief Jestio: of the Sunreme| ble by the avenues of ordinary influence ; he 
Court of the State of New Jersey. Without | knew too much of men, to be either alarmed 
any known predisposition in habit or weakness | flattered ;—but there were motives to which 


of constitution, or even the suspicion of impru-| he never failed to respond ; they were those 
dence, this eminent citizen has been removed 


of reason, obligation, and benevolence. 
by the prevailing epidemic. A stroke, as un-| 


expected as it is awful, has taken him, in the | 
prime of strength and usefulness, from the 
midst of a people who were unanimous in their 
veneration of his character. 

‘‘It would be superfluous, in the State of 
New Jersey, to characterize the late Chief 
Justice as a man of large acquirements, sound 
judgment, indefatigable diligence, and incor- 
ruptible honesty. 


‘*We have long looked at his character in 
various lights, and have wondered at the 
extraordinary balance of its symmetrical parts. 
It was this symmetry which contributed, in 
some degree, to repress that eulogy, which, 
even during his life, might have been expected. 
Aneccentric character would have presented 
more prominent points ; but in his there wasa 
depth of clear understanding, which was in- 
In all these points, his emi- compatible with eccentricity. 





proverbial. ‘To live so many years in the|b a : re 
public service, without a breath of imputation j felicity and logical acumen; by jurists, for 
upon his prudence, his patriotism, his integrity, | their legal soundness and extensive research ; 
or his benevolence, is something more than|and by the country, for their practical wisdom 
the common lot, even of good men. And it| and irreproachable justice. 

was attained by the deceased, only, by his} The immortal part of our venerated friend 
being what he appeared to be, an impartial, |has left us, with the lively hope of meeting him 
upright, and faithful citizen ; and indeed, when|in a more perfect state.—While he was 
he was called from an extensive practice to|among us, he was, in belief and practice, a 
that high judicial place, which he so ably filled,| Christian. He despised the pretended philoso- 
he was so far from needing to assume any new | phy of infidelity, as the cant of ignorance and 
guise of integrity or public spirit, that he sim-| vice. 
ply acted out the principles of all his precedent | divinely inspired and authoritative documents. 
life. To a firmness in the performance of|As he was educated in the principles of our 
duty, which defied all influences, whether of! most holy religion, and in riper years had em- 


visionary, to engage him in a! 


The elaborate| 
nence was not merely acknowledged, it was| decisions of the Chief Justice will continue to! 


e admired—by scholars, for their classical] 


He revered the Holy Scriptures as} 


— 


braced them upon personal inquiry and con- 
viction, so he took various occasions to give 
his public suffrage in their favour, and was 
enabled by divine grace in the last hour of 
agony and trial, to testify to their efficacy, in 
‘triumphancy over death.”—N. J. State Ga- 
zelle. 


MEETING OF THE BA. 
Immediately after the meeting of the Court of 
Common Pleas, of the county of Burlington, held at 
Mount Holly, on the 2d Tuesday of August: 
On motion of Garret D. Watt, the Court ad- 
| journed—and the Bench and Bar, together with 
many respectable citizens of the County, assembled 
jin the Court room, and organized by appointing 
Tuomas Swarm, Esq., presiding judge of the Court 
. Chairman, and Gen. Samver J. Reap, Secretary :— 
Whereupon, Garret D. Watt announced the ob- 
ject of the meeting to be, to pay respect to the 
|memory of the deceased Cuartes Ewine, Chief- 
| Justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey—and 
| moved that a committee of two of the members of the 
| Bench, and three of the Bar, be appointed by the 
| thairman for that purpose; Samuret L. Sournarp, 
| che Attorney-General, seconded the motion, which 
|was unanimously agreed to, and thereupon the 
chairman appointed John Larzalere, George W. 
Tucker, Samuel L. Southard, Abraham Brown, and 
| Garret D. Wall, Esquires, the committee. 
The committee made the following report :— 
Assembled for the first time since the death of 
Charles Ewing, Esq., Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, the Bench and the Bar of the 
|county of Burlington, before proceeding to the dis- 
|charge of their appropriate duties, feel it alike due 
to the feelings of themselves and the whole commu- 
nity, to pause and offer their sincere tribute of respect 
to the memory of so distinguished a Jurist, and so 
amiable and excellent aman. For more than twenty 
years we witnessed his labours at this bar—and the 
extensive knowledge of his profession, high moral 
probity, prudence, and gentlemanly deportment, 
| which shed a lustre upon his profession—and endeared 
{him to all. When called upon to preside in the Su- 
preme Court, his sound practical common sense, 
great sagacity, extensive learning, and love of jus- 
tice, aided by an industry the most exemplary and 
| praiseworthy, deserved and commanded the friend- 
| ship of his associates, and the confidence and support 
|of the public—while the courtesy of his manners, 
the moderation of his temper, and his strict impar- 
tiality, endeared him to the bar. His private life 
|was without reproach; his honour without a stain; 
|and his political and civil career straightforward and 
steady. His social kindness, the simplicity of his 
manners, and the goodness of his heart, won and re- 
ceived the heart-felt homage of all. In the midst of 
| his usefulness, and while his mind was expanding to 
| the full reach of his high official duties, and impart- 
jing to the jurisprudence of our state the invigorating 
| principles of his enlightened intellect and learning— 
he has been suddenly called from us. For such a 
man, as well in respect to the memory of the dead, 
as for animating the living with the importance of a 
more pure devotion to the public good, and the enno- 
bling views of life, and high professional character, 
it becomes us to mourn.—Therefore, 
| Resolved, That in respect to our brother, Charles 
Ewing, the members ot this meeting, who are accus- 
|tomed thus to mourn, will wear the usual badge of 
|mourning for thirty days—and as a perpetual 
;memorial of him whose virtues and learning have 
| adorned the bar and the bench, that the proceedings 
| of this meeting be entered upon the minutes of this 
|} court. 
Resolved, That the Secretary of this meeting do 
furnish, to the family of the late Chicf Justice, a 
| copy of the proceedings of this meeting, and express 
}to them our feelings of sympathy and condolence 
for their bereavement. 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published in the newspapers printed in this town. 
Tuomas Swarm, Chairman, 
Samuet J. Reap, Secretary. 





